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/Described %^ a ptogram s*nt^»%led "Creating a Safe 
Space ^'' deslgnEfl to^ remove conBcioiisly tht ma jor; elements which ^ / 
contribiite to college 'students' , experiences and feelings that they 
ar# victims .of '%xt^naed controls* The coar is described asr (1) a 
expWlence of both the reinoval of extended controls and evaluations 
and thf addition of a new instructional system; (2) an instructiona 
systeffl whose core is a ,.list of agreements students j^ublicly commit' 
thejiseives to before entering the program; and (3) a program whose 
philosbphy 'incorporates some*, of the jpripciples of Brhard Seminars 
Ttai^ing (IST) . (Author /HI!!) \ / ^ ^ ■ 
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n Thera is ah Ad gime Galled the qm^ df^kchQ^%K l^^^^ayed 
it fpir the pft'S't twyenty^six years and 1 ^fefiOT it wel^t "fh^ mj.nimal plflces 
necessary in^< the /^ama are sev^al students and* a teaoftf r, . Ir^tead o£ 



....... - , . . , .--J " _ 

chips play ^ TO ^qmm of school' was A*s%^^H's, C's and'g-^s^ ^WWen 



are .are. 



thte tam^'M oVei the players with the nbst A^'s ^pe the wi^ineS^.^d;^^^ ^ - 
th thfe rabsfc D's 'arfe the loseJs, v Ag far ai gmnes go this is a^gbq4^6ne. ^" 

^finl^ta rules to learn and strate^gies to impletoentV^^-^^fe^ / 
pars I w^' unaware of the rules or^ strategies* ^'In fact I. #Ad nqt^^en ^ v ^ 
krtow k w^' talking a game. I translated 'my C »s and D's arid; oc^Midnal \ ^ "j:^ 
B'g iiit^^stat^ent^ abbut my intelligence, creativity and to some^^egrte^ ^ 



aelf-^w^th. Then "a mind. bpggling' thing happened to me. As,- a .selftipr..a:w; V; ' , 
high s^h^biy-my hi^4oi^ te^chett'Aaugh^ me .kpw^lfo ^lay the game.- _ She^ ^j^' 
taughf ma th«/twentyj^^^ tha| are 'typically used by historians , 

the i^i'nd o'^rientenea' structure %pmily used by historians, how histor.iaiis 

and'Hoftf to'l'ocate arid mesn^fize certain key dates and facts that »re 
so -iinportant the^* cquld'bi' used, in almost any discussion about a varie'ty of 
hiS^tfical subjects, I.wa^go startled by what my history teache? to3fd me-, 
ifl' wanted .to try fflA^t- what^ I learned. Since I was not^ oonsiaered an ■ . 
"adttfnced" student J was n^t Jupppsftd to Be eligible for the "advanced _ 
placement" tests given to "advanced" high school students, who, if they did' 
welp. on the tests, would *e- given college credit for various history courses 
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when thiy anteffed eolilge* ^.^Af^tar great deal 'of persuading/ begging and 
»fc^^n nol'lri^,- I vraS giVert^ peCTii'saipn 'to take' the advanced placeffia|it history 
tests. I; did reasori^ly well on^fethose tiests and entered the University of 
iilinois with twfelv© hburs credit in history and three hours credit in' 
CollS^e Rhftpr'ic. ,'I Waht you to' knoif that 1 am not being modeit. or cmte 
when V "sa^tjji^ ail I:iknaw when 1 took those tests was^what my high school 
hi3tO^ tei^cher^Aaught , the twenty or so- words that aire typically used 
by hisTO^^iarts > . th^^ kind'^of sentence struqture used by historians;,, how 
historians argumr^and how to locate and memorize certain key dates .and S 
imets there are so important they could be used in almost any discussion 
'#diit a variety of historioal subjects. I honestly knew almost nottiing 

•-^ • ■ . ' • - ^''^ ■■ ■ . - - ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ ' . 

teout thWfe courses" for which I' received credit. 

\ ' 'My ^wa^eness of tfif game 'of school opened thm World to me. For the 
first .tifflife, I'knew what I had always suspected to be truaj that neither my 

- v^-j "! " i\ ■• ,y , ^■ \. ^ ■, / ■ ■ 

gradas 4or "those of tjje students who typically won a^ the gOTe\were 

. ■ ' • = ■ -■ 

indi&fc6^i' of our tofcelligence^, knowledge, creativity or sfelf worth, ^s 
ffn unaar^Kaduate, f learned many oi the intricate rules and .strategies of _ 
fhe gam^abd -smugly weritt out drinking i^hile my friends either^ stayed' home 
to study #' went drinking :and often lost at the game. I kept my gamesmansh 
a guarded secret because 1 thought that if. everyone knew the game as well 
as 1 did'i would no longes be a winner. Most of my classes were 'graded on- 
a curve and if we all played the fame well our professors would have to \^ 
change the rules -perhaps in a way that I could '^ot figure out. It was ■ 
in my best interest^ to keep the^ rules to myself . , ^ 

Wh-eil I decided to become a teacher I became dedicated to expandiiflg 
the self 'cdncept of Uhose students who were not typi^^lly winners, ^ 
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Coniequtntly 1 had graat^suc wit^ the •*poQ^r" studtents and aj-d not 
' bofehar .much with ^ the "fright" students or filayers, you, will, "Boon 
"^I /taaiized that ^ br^Ht students were .'just as ajfeotad as anyotte else 
■ fay the discrap^dy betwaan their grades and wh^t they. Idarnedj and that 
^ while:. th^'winriers went on to "better" j-obs , they, di4 not have any irore 



gaiisfadtiort^ f rom the game ttian the losers*. , Fuf ther^re^ variationy*:o'£ 
^e g«si d£/ schaol seemfed to manifest themselves Wit in the world ot^ 



work and..tha game' of school becarae the game of work with the swne winn#^s 

and losers and 'th# s'ame shared lack of satisfaction a^periencad in sehOol. ' 

At/this point in my career I becane' coimnittajd tp taking Uie gwe. tV^ 
out !Of school arid replacing ifr with the. satisfaction derived from true 
learriing* whatever that ^^ ^asj 1 tound the teachings qf himaihistic psychqlpgy^ 

' ' - U " ' t ^ " ' " ■ 

and humanistic aducattioh to^di^l with the issues of learning arra^atjiafaat ion 

= = ■ \^ . "^'^ ^ ^ . ■ . \ ■ ? ■. - ^ • 

''in a way that appealed/to me and so I became a voracious reader and stjidfnt 
in humanistic psychology , humanistic education arid experiential learning. 
My classes. 'became located somewhere in that -^appropriate" spape between. ^ 
encounter group and ±he traditional qlassropm. Both my students and I , 
have dariv#4 tremehdous value from this type of learning. . . ■ \ 

r ■ '\ V k ^ :^ ^ . : r _ 

^ In - 19 ^6*^1 took est (er^ard seminar trainirif 3 As a result of my ^ 
eKperience I have undergone a dramatic transf ormation. ^he value that I 
tod my vstudehts have derived from this trans format ion has spiralad upwards 
to unimagin^le levels. The educational implications df es^t are revolution- ^ 
kty. How can three hundred people, who hever talk one on .one to any one 
except a trainer, and who are together for sixty intensive hours lea,^ ^ 
so much intellectually and amotionaily?? - And how is it that, the learning 
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tnost^'joeople ixpetieneB from est riot only lasts a long tiihe, it alao 
e^ahdsi I im' just beginning to discover so^e of the answers to the 
multitude of questions I haver about the eduqational and psychological 
. impliGations of est. Much of , what I have learned, I have learned from 

students jln the. course, "Mental Hygiene in the Classroom i ^ Creating A 
Safe Spacfr/" described beldw, (The text for this course is entitled- 
Creating A Safe Space and was written by my students an4 myself J - 

1 invite you to experience my description of "Agreeing to Lfearn" 
followAng the first agreement of the course* i,e2, brightness and wrongness 
are not^ at issue, while I havi no need for f ou 4;o agree that I "right," 
niy sole purpose is to make a^ contribution to/ the way in which you expedience, 
I want to make it clear that ithe |c4as0es 1 describe are not efet, nor does 
the philosophy and method I use imply an est philosophy or methodology. 

I t^^ full responsibility for the'methfadolbgy and philosophy presented 

- - i ■ ' ^ ^ i, ^ * - . 

in this paper and ^ac^ as, a result. of experiencing 

est and its. Greater Werner Erhard, is prof oundly . affiec tad by that experience. 
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' Students *.in inany# college^ settings take rainiiaal^esponsibility ' 
for yieir learning CPb^tman and Weingaiftner, 1971K They often feel as , 
if they are yictj^ms of the . sys temp * As victims^ external forcea appear 
to dictate to - ^tudents what to study ^ when to study, how to express what 
was learned, apd if it was expressed well enough to be given, m "A''. A , , 
laigfe .percent€ga of st^^fcts see sahool as a^gme whicX prdSarily involves 

> . ' \ ^ ^M-- - ; ■ ' . _■ ^™ 

getting gradei and secondarily involves learning " (Millman, at. ml,, 1978), 

The goal to developing the course "Creating "^A Safe Spaee" was to 
dons ci ®us ly the major eleijents whi oh contribute to st^udents 

^xperAncing jiiat^ thf victim of eKternal controls. s| The removal 

of external ^ont^dls is not new or recehti, educational methQd (Gross and 
Grogs', 'l969yw. 'IiTj'or^r for students to accept anff^periehce being res^c 
sible fdr^theirf pWnl^Wning/ in addition to eliminating external controls , 



;^ supportive instrT#pti0nkl system has to replace the old .instructipnal 
system, Prdb^ly.'^the ^mdst success such systeirt has been developfed on 
an aiementary Bche^t' le^el by A, S,. Neil! (Neill, i960) . ^ L_- : - 

^ * '* - The course. "fe|reating A Safe Space" is an experience of both the 
removal of %5l^erna4 tcontrols and evaluating, such as teacher gr^ding^an^ 
tests, and ^the Edition of ^ a new j^ristructional system^ intended ;to support 
free choice and, individual responsibility for learning. ^ The coi;e of the 
. instructional system is a list of ^agreements studentB feublically commit 
thCTiseives to before they can tkke the course (Mlllman," 19 77) . Notable 
OTiong toie ttirteen agreements arei ^ "Rightness and wrongness: will not be 
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an Lmmnm in this class-* and "I will be responsible fbf my own learning" ' 
(Millmanr 1971)* students are constantly being reminded and q©nfronted 
' by teiGHer and fellow students that they are "cjiobsing" to'keep the 
^.agreemehts or to bre^ them. It is possible to receive an "A" for this 
course with little work* W^ile such a poMiblity is bften difficult fqr. 

; ^ '-''^i- '^ " ' ■ • ■■. ■ ' - ■: 

this , author's egd^ it is necessary for the element of free choice to bo^* ■ 

. 1 ^ ' ... ^.-^ ' . ' ^ f • = ... ■ : . \ . 

authentic 'and one of the prices one has to pay, 1 ^ would argue, howe^eFy? . 



tHat the studerit who chooses to get an "easy A" in ^is coprseiffay learn 
as much, as the students who work hard. Furthemore the ovarwhe^lmingj ' 

• ■ ", '\ • , ■ . , ,. • , ' * ^ 

majority of students experiencQ#the course with a'dmirable, integrity. 
Much of the instructional iystem^resented in "Creating h Sdfe Space", 
is a direct or indirsQt outgrowth/ abstrac^tion or^application bf the 
author's personal experience ,of erhard seminars .training (est) (Bryi 
1976) . ^ ' ' 

Subjects i 

The subjects were 240 students from the University of Maryland . . 
Baltimore County. These students represent a cross section of siiUdents 
in terms of aga / sex, race, major field of study and level of education. - 
The subjects all were participants in an elective educa^onal psychology 
course at UlffiC entitled, "Creating A Bafe Space." They were approximately 

thirty students in each of eight classes . ^ ^ 

■ . . " ^ . 

Procedure * 

There were five major steps followed in each of the eight classes. 



"Step 1" 



V' \ "' ■ .. . - . , . > 

The first step was to communicate the purpose of the = course ^ namely 
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This step Waa acHievefl/by p^ans 'of lecture , dipcussion and, sharing of 



%prop^ate 'life eitpe^i^nc^^^^^^^^^^ ■ 

■ Thii/atep1tnvolved*pr^ atmesphera where students couM 

. eKperietee that thfey were truly ^taking this cl,ass out o'f personal choice* I 



In>@tder t© experianpe thafc dholpe studeifta had to havp^ a clear idea of 
wh4t 'they we^e choosing anS that there would be no' judgments dr making ^ 
rigl^t or* wrong whether or ^^^^fiey chose, to continue in the course. This 
st«p wis {ocused on qre'ating ah '"^ the estperience of chQice, 

Theractuai choice of|wheth^f^d- participate or not would come in another 

s.tep,* \ V'-'"^ ^ . ' ' ' ^ * . 

^ .■ .- ■ ^ ■ ' , ^ 

X ; - : . ■ '-^^^^'"^ /"step 3" \ ■ . 

The thi^d step ihvolved conununicating to students that in order ^ 
to-tAke thte class they had to sign twelve non-negotiable agreements. 
The agreements were non^ were necessary for 'the 

,class to achieve its. intended^ purpose, . ■ ^ - ' 

■r. ' ■ ■ ""^ - ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ > 

■ ^, . , "Step 4" " ^ : ; 

• rt is irt, this step tfiat' students publicly chose whether or not to ^ 

/'^ ■ . ' '/ ^ ' ■ / " . - ■ ' * 

sign.each agreement - that is T whether or not to choose this class. In^ 

» * * - ■ « ■ ' * • • ■ ' 

this step the , agreements were defined^'' clarif ted; redefined and. reclarif led 

uritil each sttuaentt acknowledged' -toat :they had a clear enough sense of each 
.aqreemenf so^thrfr^hey could truly choose whether or not to sign them. When 
claritywas achieved students aotually signed the .agreements or dropped the 
course. . ..■ •■ i' ' ■.' . , . '.' ^ . 



• ■ . ' ' "Step 5" 

Sjtt^p^ number, five is the bulk /of the semester and includes all 

that happens from the time students choose whether or not to sign the 

' . ' ^ ■ . ■ ' '. ' ■ ^ ' 

agreements to the end of the course* The main focus of the course is 

*ttim agreements. That is, what we talk abput In class is nyt as important 

* . ' " ■ - . ■ ^ r " ' . . / . ■ 

as Is the way we experience how we keep or break the agreements during ^ 

the process of talking* Coping with freedom of choice and resppnsi^iMty* 

and over aoming past conditioning have been a major issue, taking con- . 

sid^rable class'time, and causing intense self _evalua*tion, in each class* 

", . I'.'" ■ \ , • ■ ■ ^ 

■ : ■ ' \ ■ ■ ) . 

Results or Findings 

■ ' :,, ■ ' : ■ V ■ ■ - ■ • 

Seventy percent of 240 students in anhonymous course evaluations 
have called this course the "best," '-most important" or "most valuile" 
learning experience in their! career as students. The course has a good, 
reputation and is filled within the first hour of registration* As a 
result of the e^periende many studants. have said that they learned to 
take responsibility for their ' learning in other courses, and many students 

■ ■ ■ r ■ ' ■ . ~ 

have 'Attributed getting better grades to their^ experience of^ "Creating A 

, ■ ■ ^ — * — . ' . — % . 

Safe Space*" Many = students Wave said that their self concept hae been 

enhanced as a result of discovering that much of school is a game that , 

they do not play well anfl that playing the game poorly is not an 

indicat^li of^ Iw.^^itelligence. Other students havii:^g discovered the 

"game" aspect of school report that they can choose 'to play the game and 

they play it fcetter as a result of choosingV There is little or no '^rop- 

out rate in this -course" and students report tha^ their learning stays with 

them and contribu*te^ to future learning in other areas of their lives- 



Implications 



The implications of this cdurse are nmne^ous and far reaching, 
Bcpe of the top^ications are the following? 

1, Removal of eKternal controls may be a pre- 
. u requisite for students to experience the joy . 

" • of being responsible for their own learning* 

(Leonard; 1968) ^ / 

^2. Emotional and intellectual learning are partfs 

of a whole and in ord^er for students to ; 
' • experience their wholeness a revolution of 

' ' ^ . Borts in iiiatructional systems may be nppessary,. 

^ (irown, 19?!) . 

' ' ' ^ 3. The prbcessing of learning may be the key to 
■ experiencing the higher levels of knowing. 
(Jones, 1968) . 

4. Schbols now Are designed for the majority to ^ 
fail and as such contribute to a majority showing 

a low self-concept. (Glasser, 1969) \ " 

5. An effective instruational system which supports 
free choiGe and individual responsibility for 
learning may be abstracted from est (erhard 
seminars training) . ■ (Fuller and Wallacei 1975)^ 

6. Resistance may be a necessary pre-requisite for 
learning, ^Yalomi 1975) 

/. 7. Larg& [groups when instruated via the system implied 

^ . here may support higher levels of learning more than 

would be experienced in the sm^aller groups often 
% \ palled for by current pedagogical theorists. 



AGREEMINTS FOR MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM ! \ ' ^' '\ - 

^ — - - — ■ — ■ '• '-i- '• * ;= 

. ' •• ^. ^ ' A ' ■ . = ■v.^.:-v^^^v- . 

All Students ^ * ^ V ^ , ■ 

1. 1 will aiGCept full responsibility for learning in thli^ ^ ; 
' ■ ; class. . " ^ . ^. . ; ' ■ \ 

2* l - will commit myself to cr^eating a safe space for learnihg,. 

■ '. ■ . » ft 

3- Rightness and wrongnesa will not be^ at issue, 

4* I will use my eKperience of others as an opportunity ito^ ' 
eKperience myself • ' ^ ^ {'■ ;:: 

5. It^^ok for me and/or others to e^periftient with new behavior^/ 
N always, taking into account the safety and rights of others* 

6. I intend to attend, all clasSjBS- and if I miss more than three 

. ^ I either drop the course or cbme to an aqceptable agree- 

ment with Howie based 6n the traditional gane of SGhopl. 

7. 1 agree' to respeat the .confidentiaiity of each pejson in class. 

I will, not discuss Glass in a way that Gould reveal the identity 
'of someone other than me (unless I get permission from the other 
person to do so), ' , 

. 8, 1 acknowledge that any person^^^^ff^this class could be its 
' |eacher and I choose to experience Howie as teacher, 

9 1 will read the teKtbook/ Creating A Safe Space , 

^ V " ^ Z^ ' ' ■ " . , ■ ^ ^ X ■ 

10, 1 will not smoke/ eat or drink in Glass. 

"B" students ' 

f, ■ , ■ ' . , '■ .'*■ ■= 

11. 1 will find at least twilve quotes from a culture other than : 
western culture and, relate the. quotes to my experience of this 
class^j (The topics to choose from will be given later,) Due 
Date: March 21. or 22 , . ^ ^ 

"At* Students , ' . ■ ' / . 

.12, I will write a paper (approximately 10 pages-^ typed) in a style 
. and on a topic to be determined, . 
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